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REMOVAL  OF  THE  DUTY  ON  BOOKS. 


The  Duty  on  Bo 

An  Argument  in  Support  of  i 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Evening  Post: 

SIR:  In  the  interest  of  the  scholars  and  other  persons  in 
t.li is  country  who  must  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  pro- 
gress of  science  and  literature  abroad,  and  who,  therefore, 
require  foreign  publications,  I  advocate  the  removal  of  the 
duty  (of  twenty-five  per  cent,  ad  valorem}  on  all  foreign  books, 
periodicals,  pamphlets,  and  other  printed  matter.  I  am  con- 
fident that  all  but  a  few  interested  persons  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  import  duty  on  these  articles  is  no  longer  required, 
either  for  revenue  or  for  protection.  In  support  of  this  asser- 
tion, I  beg  to  invite  attention  to  the  following  points: 

1)  In  the  United  States  the  demand  of  the  general  reading 
public  for  news,  light  literature,  etc.,  is  better  supplied  than 
in  other  countries.     The  foreign   publications  sold  in  the 
United  States  are  insignificant  in  quantity.     Being  articles 
much  less  of  luxury  than  of  necessity,  they  are  mostly  pur- 

|  chased  by  persons  of  limited  income  who  cannot  well  afford 
to  pay  the  additional  expense  for  duty. 

2)  In  the  United   States  the  duty  on  books,  etc.,  is  in 
strange  contrast  with  the  fact  that  enormous  sums  are  being 
spent  for  educational  purposes;   and  a  large  portion  of  the 
imported  books  and  periodicals  may  be  called  more  or  less 
necessary  to  continue  and  complete  that  school  education. 

3)  Levying  duty  on  foreign  books,  periodicals,  etc.,  i.  e., 
hindering  their  free  and  wide  circulation  rather  than  encour- 
aging the  same  —  is  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  the  free, 
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liberal,  and  advanced  institutions;  and  is  beneath  the  position 
of  the  United  States. 

4)  The  revenue  from  the  duty  on  foreign  books,  periodicals, 
etc.    (about   $600,000    per   year)    is    not   worth    the    bitter 
complaints  raised  by  the  most  intelligent  part  of  the  popula- 
tion against  this  distasteful  and  petty  l  'tax  on  knowledge  and 
information"  which  is,  moreover,  made  contemptible  through 
instances  like  that  which  occurred  not  many  years  ago  at  San 
Francisco,  where  weekly  mail  parcels  containing  each  four  or 
five  newspapers  were  held  for  duty,  as  merchandise,  causing 
trouble  which  was  worse  than  prohibition. 

5)  Imposing  duty  on  books,  etc.,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
practice  recently  established,  in  accordance  with  the  Inter- 
national Postal  Treaty,  of  admitting  newspapers,  magazines, 
periodicals,  and  also  other  small  and  unbound  publications 
coming  through  the  mails,  free  of  duty,  while  the  very  same 
newspapers,    magazines,     periodicals,     pamphlets,    unbound 
books,  etc.,  when  imported  in  bulk,  as  freight,  are  subject  to 
duty.    A  law  and  its  execution  and  application  ought  to  be 
the  same  for  all  persons,  and  for  small  as  well  as  large  quan- 
tities.   Where,  otherwise,  is  the  line  to  be  drawn? 

6)  A  concession  has  been  made  in  favor  of  incorporated 
libraries,    colleges,    schools,    and   certain   other   institutions, 
which  are  entitled  to  import  books,  periodicals,  etc.,  free  of 
duty;   but  why  should  not  other  private   and  professional 
libraries,  or  their  owners,  why  should  not  every  person  who 
requires  foreign  literature,  enjoy  this  privilege  of  exemption, 
especially  since  the  incorporated  libraries  are,  in  many  cases, 
virtually  inaccessible? 

T)  Another  concession  is,  that  publications  printed  twenty 
years  ago  have  been  for  a  long  time,  and  are  now  being, 
admitted  free  of  duty,  indiscriminately.  I  will  also  mention 
that  some  time  ago  it  was  further  proposed  in  Congress  to 
abolish  likewise  the  duty  on  all  foreign  publications  printed 
in  languages  other  than  English.  These  two  facts  indicate 
plainly  that  levying  duty  on  foreign  publications  (which  before 
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tho  war  amounted  to  only  eight  per  cent,  ad  valorem)  has  for 
many  yours  been  considered  —  unwise.  Yet  for  the  radical 
change,  the  entire  abolition  of  this  duty,  the  opposition  has 
heretofore  been  too  strong  and  powerful. 

8)  Until  about  ten  years  ago,  various  plausible  excuses 
could  l)e  advanced  for  reprinting,  and  also  for  imposing  duty 
on  books,  etc.  Within  the  last  decade,  however,  circumstances 
regarding  the  relation  of  American  to  foreign  publications 
have  materially  changed.    The  time  has  now  come,  and  the 
country  is  ready,  for  the  complete  abolition  of  the  duty  on 
books  and  other  printed  matter.    It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
with  regard  to  the  national  finances  all  revenue  from   this 
source  can  be  dispensed  with,  and  there  is  hardly  an  article 
that  should  sooner  be  placed  on  the  "free  list"  than  books 
and  other  printed  matter. 

9)  As  a  protection  for  American  industries  the  duty  on 
foreign  publications  is  likewise  no  longer  required.    Formerly 
this  was  different;  but  in  every  branch  of  industry  and  art 
connected  with  the  production  of  books,  periodicals,  and  other 
printed  matter  the  progress  in  America  has  been  rapid. 
American  publications  can  be,  and  are  actually  being,  pro- 
produced  in  excellent  style.     The  competition  of  a  few  foreign 
publications  of  the  highest  order  of  technical  execution  will 
be  of  indirect  benefit  to  American  production.  When  imported 
literature  becomes  cheaper  the  general  desire  to  purchase 
periodicals  and  books  will  extend  likewise  to  American  publi- 
cations, and  many  publishers  will  profit  therefrom  much  more 
than  a  few  of  them  could  lose  by  foreign  competition.    In 
other  words,  I  believe  that  on  the  whole  American  publishers 
would  be  benefited  by  the  change.    That  small  portion  of  the 
printing  industry,   however,   which  —  devoted  mostly  to  re- 
printing foreign  publications  —  could  not  stand  independently 
without  the  support  of  the  "protective  tariff"  (the  unpopular 
and  unreasonable  "tax  on  foreign  knowledge  and  information") 
would  have  to,  and  could  easily,  find  sufficient  and  remunera- 
tive employment  otherwise. 
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1 0)  Now.  as  regards  the  third  aspect  in  which  this  question 
presents  itself.  It  is  humiliating  in  the  extreme  to  hear  and 
see  the  verdict  of  the  civilized  world  expressed,  more  or  less 
forcibly,  about  as  follows: 

"To  continue  to  permit  foreign  authors  to  be  robbed  of 
their  just  due  by  American  reprinters  (who,  moreover,  since 
every  one  has  the  same  right  [?]  as  his  colleague,  fight  and 
underbid  one  another,  so  that  little  profit  is  left  for  the  com- 
peting rivals,  but  absolutely  nothing  for  the  poor  foreign 
author),  is  a  standing  national  disgrace  and  outrage,  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that  in  the  attempt  to  make  an  end  to  this 
shameful  state  of  things  by  the  negotiation  of  an  international 
copyright  treaty,  those  publishers  only  are  listened  to  who 
have  become  rich  and  powerful  through  unauthorized  and 
unremunerated  reprinting  of  foreign  publications  —  the  same 
publishers  who  have  caused  the  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent, 
to  be  imposed  upon  the  rightful  original  (foreign)  editions, 
and  who  are  now  opposed  to  its  abolition." 

What  fair-minded  American  can  read  with  indifference 
the  following  cablegram,  published  in  The  Evening  Post, 
August  12: 

"LIVERPOOL,  August  11.  —  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Con- 
ference on  the  Codification  of  International  Law  a  letter  was 
read  from  Mr.  Lowell,  the  United  States  Minister  at  London, 
stating  that  he  had  little  hope  for  the  success  of  the  negotia- 
tions now  proceeding  at  Washington  relative  to  .international 
copyright,  as  publishers  have  such  weighty  influence." 
The  Tariff  Commissioners  have  the  chance  of  making  a 
long  step  toward  righting  a  great  wrong,  by  recommending 
-  in  accordance  with  the  desires  and  interests  of  millions,  as 
opposed  to  a  small  number  of  pecuniarily  interested  reprinting 
publishers  —  the  removal  of  the  duty  on  foreign  books  and 
printed  matter.    After  this,  the  conclusion  of  an  international 
copyright  treaty  may  be  expected  to  follow  as  a  matter  of 
course.     I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Senators   and 
Representatives,  with  hardly  any  exception,  will  be  in  favor 
of  placing  foreign  books,  periodicals,  and  other  printed  matter 
on  the  *  Tree  list".   Nevertheless,  it  might  be  well  for  scholars 
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and  others  inlriv.Mrd  in  the  cheapening  of  foreign  literature 
to  express  and  press  their  wishes.  The  issue  l  'No  duty  on 
books"  is  unavoidable.  Its  coming  is  only  a  question  of  time. 
When  this  matter  is  generally  understood,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  —  progressive  and  ambitious  in  every  other 
respect  —  will  not  suifer  their  country  to  be  left  solitary  and 
alone  and  unenviable,  in  the  rear  of  all  the  great  civilized 
countries  which  impose  no  duty  on  books. 

PROGRESS. 
NEW  YORK,  August  20,  1882.  (E.  Steiger.) 


At  a  Boston  session  of  the  Tariff  Commission  Mr.  H.  O. 
Houghton,  of  the  publishing  firm  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
gave  some  novel  reasons  for  objecting  to  any  reduction  of  the 
twenty-five  per  cent,  duty  on  books.  Authors,  he  said,  * '  are 
likely  to  reside  at  the  centres  of  the  manufacture  of  books," 
and,  "if  the  duty  were  removed,  the  manufacture  of  books 
for  this  market  would  largely  be  in  Germany  and  England. 
This  would  compel  the  residence  of  even  American  authors  to 
a  very  large  extent  abroad.  We  all  know  how  much  any 
person  is  influenced  by  the  locality  in  which  ho  resides,  and 
this  fact  cannot  fail  to  show  itself  in  the  character  of  the 
books  written  by  such  authors.  The  readers  of  books  in  this 
country  are  very  largely  young  persons,  and  our  institutions, 
both  political  and  religious,  and  our  modes  of  thought,  are 
radically  different  from  those  abroad.  The  effect,  therefore, 
of  removing  this  duty  would  be,  primarily,  the  manufacture 
of  American  books  abroad;  secondarily,  their  teaching  prin- 
ciples of  politics  and  religion,  and  modes  of  thought  alien  to 
the  theory  of  our  institutions."  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
effects  of  the  removal  of  the  duty  would  not  stop  here.  As 
soon  as  a  new  generation  of  Americans  became  thoroughly 
steeped  in  "modes  of  thought  alien  to  the  theory  of  our  insti- 
tutions" the  next  step  would  be  to  attempt  to  undermine 
these.  European  modes  of  thought  would  be  fatal  to  their 
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permanence,  and  Europeanization  of  America  is  inevitable  if 
the  duty  on  books  is  not  maintained.  Thus  not  only  the  future 
of  letters  in  the  United  States,  but  that  of  freedom  and  pro- 
gress throughout  the  world,  hinges  on  the  retention  of  the 
duty  on  books.  Now  that  the  danger  is  pointed  out,  it  will, 
we  suppose,  be  avoided;  but  some  means  ought  to  be  taken 
to  insure  its  being  kept  permanently  in  view.  Mr.  Houghton's 
argument  ought  to  be  preserved,  and  the  young  should  be 
made  familiar  with  it  as  early  as  possible.  All  children  are 
taught  that  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,  but  the  maxim  is 
open  to  the  charge  of  vagueness,  which  could  never  be  brought 
against  Mr.  Houghton's  substitute  that  the  price  is  simply  a 
twenty-five  per  cent,  duty  on  books.  Nothing  short  of  twenty- 
five  will  do,  it  should  be  remembered.  Ten,  or  fifteen,  or 
even  twenty  would  be  equally  fatal,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
run  any  risk  about  freedom. 

(N.  r.  Evening  Post  and  Nation,  Aug.  31,  1882.) 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Neiv  York  Times: 

I  'read  with  surprise  in  the  Nation  of  Aug.  31  the  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  H.  0.  Houghton  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  duty  upon  the  importation  of  books,  upon  the  ground 
that  free  importation  would  result  in  the  Europeanization  of 
America  from  the  residence  abroad  of  American  authors  on 
account  of  foreign  facilities  for  publication,  and  the  consequent 
foreign  influences  under  which  their  works  would  be  written. 
This  argument  is  certainly  ingenious,  though  it  would  prob- 
ably appear  absurd  and  visionary  to  most  people  who  are  not 
publishers  by  profession.  Without  discussing  this,  however, 
the  difficulty  would  be  met,  as  it  seems  to .  me,  by  retaining 
the  duty  upon  works  of  fiction,  which  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  foreign  publications  imported,  or  by  prohibiting  entirely 
the  entrance  of  books  published  abroad  by  American  authors 
-  as  England,  for  a  different  reason  it  is  true,  prohibits  the 
importation  of  foreign  editions  of  works  copyrighted  in 
England. 
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Nobody  will  deny  that  a  scholar,  to  take  an  advanced 
position,  must  have  the  benefit  of  the  latest  thought  and  dis- 
covery in  his  department.  A  great  proportion  of  this  thought 
and  discovery,  high  as  America  may  stand,  is  and  will  un- 
avoidably be  foreign.  The  duty  upon  the  importation  or  edu- 
cational and  scientific  books  is  therefore  a  tax  upon  our 
higher  education.  If,  as  Mr.  Houghton  thinks,  foreign  thought 
is  deleterious  to  American  institutions,  a  high  standard  of 
learning,  so  far  as  it  cannot  be  attained  independently,  is  for 
us  an  undesirable  thing,  and  it  is  surely  the  duty  of  our  legis- 
lators to  protect  us  by  forbidding  the  importation  of  educa- 
tional books  instead  of  permitting  it  upon  payment  of  25  per 
cent,  duty,  and  by  putting  down  scholars  and  the  colleges 
which  sometimes  produce  them,  as  disseminators  of  foreign 
ideas  dangerous  to  our  freedom.  To  be  logical,  no  American 
should  be  allowed  to  cross  our  frontiers  lest  he  should  return 
with  views  calculated  to  break  down  our  civilization,  which, 
according  to  those  who  call  for  the  retention  of  this  tax  upon 
knowledge  peculiar  to  the  United  States,  would  seem  to  be  an 
indigenous  product  of  our  soil  and  climate,  and  not  the  fruit 
of  centuries  of  effort  and  experience  in  great  part  European. 

THOMAS  W.  LUDLO\V, 

"  Cottage  Lawn",  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Friday,  Sept.  1,  1882. 


STEIGER,  of  New  York,  importer  of  foreign  books,  sends 
us  a  petition  to  sign,  asking  congress  to  place  books  on  the 
"free  list".  Protectionist  as  we  are,  by  position  and  inherit- 
ance, we  sign  it  willingly.  There  should  be  no  duty  on  books. 
The  duty  doesn't  yield  the  government  but  a  little  over  half 
a  million  dollars  a  year,  and  is  therefore  an  utterly  trifling 
source  of  revenue.  It  is  a  tax  on  knowledge.  It  benefits 
nobody  except  the  publishing  "pirates"  who  are  now  stealing 
the  products  of  the  brains  of  English  authors  and  selling  them 
here.  Its  removal  would  benefit  every  reader  of  books  in  the 
land.  No  other  civilized  country  in  the  whole  world,  be  its 
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general  policy  Free  Trade  or  Protection,  imposes  any  duty  on 
books.  It  is  a  shameful  distinction  of  this  great  and  free 
republic  that  it  is  the  only  country  that  does  impose  a  duty  on 
books.  Let  it  be  at  once  abolished,  gentlemen  of  Congress, 
and  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

(The  Pittsburg  Leader,  Sept.  25,  1882.) 


The  import  duty  ought  to  be  removed  from  foreign  books. 
They  cost  altogether  too  much  for  those  who  read  and  study 
French,  German  and  Sp'anish,  or  any  other  of  the  foreign 
languages.  Besides  which  there  is  not  publishing  enough 
done  in  foreign  languages  in  this  country  to  justify  a  tariff. 
And,  then,  as  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Ludlow,  of  Yonkers,  has  con- 
cisely and  clearly  stated,  "nobody  will  deny  that  a  scholar,  to 
take  an  advanced  position,  must  have  the  benefit  of  the  latest 
thought  and  discovery  in  his  department.  A  great  proportion 
of  this  thought  and  discovery,  high  as  America  may  stand,  is 
and  will  unavoidably  be  foreign.  The  duty  upon  the  impor- 
tation of  educational  and  scientific  books  is  therefore  a  tax 
upon  our  higher  education". 

(The  Memphis  Daily  Appeal,  Sept.  26,  1882.) 


If  the  Tariff  Commission  is  of  any  use  whatever  it  should 
be  in  the  line  of  investigating  the  effect  of  the  tariff  on  a  few 
special  articles,  and  among  them  books  are  prominent,  having 
relation  as  they  do  to  education  and  general  intelligence,  as 
well  as  to  commerce  and  manufactures.  A  number  of  circu- 
lars on  this  subject  have  been  distributed  for  and  against  the 
duty  and  it  is  worthy  a  few  words  of  consideration. 

The  present  duty  is  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  to  that  ex- 
tent it  increases  the  cost  of  all  books  imported.  The  one  grand 
argument  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff,  that  it  encourages 
home  manufactures,  does  not  apply  here.  American  authors 
are  protected  by  the  copyright  laws,  and  foreign  books  are 
stolen  and  reprinted  in  any  form  that  will  make  them  salable. 
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li  the  duty  of  twenty-live  per  cent,  is  laid  in  order  to  make 
this  robbery  safer  and  to  prevent  the  writers  thereof  from  any 
competition  with  the  republication  of  their  stolen  works,  then 
insult  is  added  to  injury,  and  the  morality  of  the  act  will  not 
bear  investigation.  If  this  duty  is  laid  for  revenue  the  money 
is  not  wanted;  if,  as  Mr.  Houghton  of  Boston  suggests,  it 
prevents  American  writers  from  going  abroad  to  get  their 
works  printed,  then  a  slight  amendment  to  the  copyright  law 
would  keep  them  at  home.  Indeed,  where  to  look  for  an  ex- 
cuse for  such  a  tax  we  do  not  know;  it  is  as  filmy  as  a  summer 
fog.  This  is  in  part  acknowledged  by  the  law  itself.  Books 
can  be  imported  free  for  incorporated  libraries  which  but  few 
people  can  use,  but  a  citizen  cannot  import  books  free  for  his 
own  library.  Newspapers  and  periodicals  are  now  admitted 
free,  through  the  post;  but  if  imported  in  bulk  then  a  duty  is 
charged  —  a  very  ridiculous  distinction. 

Books  are,  or  should  be,  educational,  and  the  largest 
latitude  should  be  given  to  their  circulation,  consistent  with 
public  morals.  As  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  an  international 
copyright  law  the  lowest  measure  of  justice  that  can  be  meted 
out  to  a  foreign  author  is  to  give  him  an  opportunity  for  a 
market  here.  The  chances  are  that  he  would  not  find  it,  or 
only  to  a  small  extent,  for  he  would  see  himself  confronted 
with  his  own  works  in  some  "library",  price  ten  cents,  but  it 
would  be  only  simple  justice  to  open  the  doors.  The  foreign 
works  that  are  mostly  imported  are  educational,  and  some- 
times costly.  They  are  liked  for  their  fine  typography  and 
binding,  and  in  these  respects  they  cultivate  public  taste  and 
are  thus  useful.  They  come  too,  in  other  languages,  which 
would  not  thus  be  reproduced  here,  and  in  that  shape  are 
books  of  instruction,  and  the  duty  is  a  tax  on  knowledge.  In 
some  cases  piracy  is  forced  upon  a  publisher.  If  English, 
French  or  German  text  books  are  wanted  in  schools,  they 
must  pay  the  duty,  or  be  reprinted  here  with  the  temptation 
before  the  publisher  of  ignoring  the  author  entirely.  It  is  not 
in  books  as  it  is  in  other  articles  of  merchandise,  that,  not  find- 
ing what  we  want  something  else  will  answer.  The  man  who 
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wants  Gibbon's  History  of  Rome  will  not  take  Bancroft's 
History  of  the  United  States  in  place  of  it,  and  Dr.  Young's 
Concordance  cannot  be  replaced  by  Webster's  Dictionary. 
The  importation  of  these  and  other  works  will  not  lessen  the 
demand  for  home  productions  that  legitimately  belong  to  us. 
People  will  buy  the  usual  amount,  and  the  only  drawback  will 
be  that  occasionally  a  buyer  of  taste  will  prefer  an  English 
fine  edition  to  the  trashy  American.  But  is  not  that  the  path 
of  honesty,  and  is  honesty  a  drawback  ?  The  free  traders  are 
looking  forward  to  the  halcyon  days  when  custom  houses  shall 
be  abolished.  Well,  let  a  beginning  be  made  with  books. 

(Newark  Daily  Advertiser,  Sept.  27,  1882.) 


To  the  Editor  of  The  New  York  Times: 

I  read  in  an  editorial  article  of  your  issue  of  this  morn- 
ing that  uit  is  the  rule  (of  the  Customs  officials)  to  remit,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  all  duties  amounting  to  less  than  $1,  when 
books  imported  (by  mail)  are  intended  for  the  personal  use  of 
the  addressee".*  This  does  not  agree  with  my  own  ex- 
perience. I  have  frequently  had  to  pay  on  books  duties 
amounting  to  less  than  50  cents;  in  fact,  I  have  seldom  paid 
to  the  postal  authorities  duties  amounting  to  more  than 
$1,  as  foreign  books  costing  more  than  $4  are  generally  too 
bulky  to  be  sent  through  the  mails.  Within  three  months 
I  have  paid  upon  a  book  at  the  New  York  Post  Office  a  duty 
of  50  cents.  Last  Spring,  while  I  was  living  in  town,  upon 
two  occasions  I  received  the  usual  notice  to  apply  at  the 
Post  Office  for  a  parcel  of  books  and  obtained  the  parcel 
after  the  loss  of  an  hour  and  a  half  of  time  and  the  expen- 
diture of  20  cents  for  car  fares  upon  payment  of  10  cents 
duty.  The  books  in  question  were  two  volumes  of  the  series 
of  art  primers  now  being  published  in  Paris  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  French  Department  of  Fine  Arts.  It  is  true  that 
the  Assessor  valued  them  at  only  40  cents  each,  while  their 

*  This  is  a  misunderstanding. 
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actual  value  is  70  cents;  hut  I  also  have  experienced  cases 
of  large  over-assessment.  While  living  in  the  country  this 
Summer  I  received  notice  to  apply  at  the  New  York  Post 
Otlice  for  a  book  which  had  come  addressed  to  my  New  York 
residence.  When  I  called  for  it  I  asked  the  official  in  charge 
whether,  if  the  case  should  repeat  itself,  the  book  could  be 
forwarded  through  the  mails  to  my  country  Post  Office  if  I 
should  send  an  application  to  that  effect.  He  was  unable  to 
give  me  a  positive  answer,  but  was  inclined  to  think  that 
the  Post  Office  would  not  undertake  to  forward  such  a  parcel. 
If  his  opinion  is  well  founded,  while  a  journey  to  New  York 
from  Yonkers  would  cost  less  than  $1,  the  matter  might 
well  be  serious  to  a  person  living  at  a  greater  distance  from 
New  York.  Last  year,  during  a  stay  in  Cambridge,  I  re- 
ceived notice  to  apply  at  the  Boston  Custom-house  for  a  book 
which  had  come  for  me  through  the  Post  Office,  and  upon 
calling  for  it  it  was  handed  to  me  with  a  memorandum  that 
there  was  no  duty  to  be  collected,  as  the  book  had  been  pub- 
lished more  than  20  years.  Why  in  such  a  case,  or,  indeed, 
in  any  case  where  there  is  any  duty  to  be  levied,  the  book 
cannot  be  delivered  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  mail  delivery, 
and  the  duty,  if  any,  collected  in  the  same  way  that  insufficient 
postage  is  paid,  does  not  appear.  I  read  in  The  Times,  I 
think,  a  few  days  ago,  that  private  persons  paid  no  duties 
upon  unbound  books  imported  by  mail.*  In  my  own  case  I 
find  that  duties  are  paid  indifferently  upon  bound  and  unbound 
books.  I  could  give  many  instances  similar  to  those  men- 
tioned above,  but  I  have  said  enough  to  show  the  trouble 
and  annoyance  often  entailed  upon  busy  persons  by  the  present 
machinery  for  the  collection  of  a  tax  upon  knowledge,  which 
the  United  States  enjoys  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the 
only  country  to  levy.  THOMAS  W.  LUDLOW, 

"  Cottage  Lawn",  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  Wednesday,  Oct.  11,  1882. 


*  Duties  are  now  being  collected,  on  bound  and  unbound  books  alike,  im- 
partially from  booksellers  the  same  as  from  private  persons,  officials,  editors, 
schools,  colleges,  societies  and  most  libraries. 
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The  customs  duty  on  books  is  a  grievous  and  quite  need- 
less burden  on  American  scholarship;  but  hitherto  all  efforts  to 
abolish  it  have  been  made  in  an  unfortunate  way,  resulting  in 
a  mere  trade  duel  between  the  native  publisher  and  the  im- 
porter. We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  E.  Steiger,  the  New  York 
dealer  in  books  and  educational  apparatus,  has  taken  hold  of 
the  subject  by  the  right  end.  He  is  furnishing  blank  petitions, 
to  be  signed  by  the  people  at  large,  who  are  most  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  cheap  diffusion  of  the  literature  of  all  tongues, 
and  presented  to  Congress  at  its  next  session.  This  is  the 
way  to  handle  such  a  matter.  The  people  make  the  Congress, 
and  if  they  can  once  be  sufficiently  interested  in  enforcing  their 
own  rights  they  will  reform  one  of  the  most  iniquitous  features 

of  our  tariff  laws.  (Syracuse  Herald,  Sept.  25,  1882.) 


Mr.  E.  Steiger,  25  Park  Place,  with  characteristic  energy 
and  earnestness,  has  reprinted  his  letter,  on  the  abolition  of 
the  duty  on  books,  to  the  Evening  Post  last  August,  together 
with  Mr.  Honghton's  argument  in  a  contrary  sense  before  the 
Tariff  Commission  and  the  Nation's  comments  upon  it,  and 
sends  them  broadcast  with  a  petition,  returnable  to  himself, 
praying  Congress  to  remove  the  duty  in  question.  No  better 
employment  than  obtaining  signatures  to  this  petition  could 
occupy  any  one's  leisure  during  the  next  two  months. 

(The  Nation,  Sept.  25,  1882.) 


Congress  will  be  asked  at  the  next  session  to  put  foreign 
books  on  the  free  list,  whether  the  Tariff  Commission  recom- 
mends the  change  or  not.  In  the  fiscal  year  1881  the  books, 
pamphlets,  engravings  and  miscellaneous  printed  matter  im- 
ported were  valued,  at  $2,446,000,  on  which,  at  25  per  cent., 
$611,500  was  paid  in  duties.  H.  0.  Houghton,  the  Boston 
publisher,  appeared  before  the  commission  to  oppose  a  re- 
duction of  rates,  but  with  this  exception  no  voice  has  been 
raised  against  the  proposal.  The  Government  carries  printed 
matter  in  the  mails  at  nominal  rates,  and  newspapers  in  the 
counties  of  publication  free  of  charge,  on  the  ground  that  the 
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printing  press   is  a  great  educator.     Having  adopted  this 
policy  Congress  can  not  very  consistently  tax  knowledge  by  re- 
taining the  duty  on  English,  French  and  German  publications. 
(Tfie  St.  Louis  Daily  Globe  Democrat.  Sept.  26,  1882.) 


The  Duty  on  Books  to  be  increased  400%. 

It  appears  that  Philadelphia  publishers  especially  are 
opposed  to  the  abolition  of  the  duty  on  books  and  other 
printed  matter.  The  Book  Trade  Association  of  Philadelphia 
held  a  meeting  October  10th  "for  the  purpose  of  determining 
some  definite  resolutions  to  lay  respectfully  before  the  Tariff 
Commission.  .  .  .  Because  of  the  large  duties  which  the 
book  trade  pays  on  raw  materials,  it  must  have  duty  to 
protect  it;  if  the  duties  on  raw  materials  could  be  taken 
away,  the  trade  could  then  compete  with  the  foreign 
markets."  They  strongly  advocated  a  specific  duty  of  twenty- 
five  cents  per  pound  on  foreign  books,  etc.  —  To  understand 
this  demand  and  the  familiar  cry  about  the  duty  on  "raw 
materials",  the  following  points  ought  to  be  considered. 

The  duty  (20  per  cent,  ad  valorem)  on  good  printing 
paper  —  the  "raw  material"  in  this  case —  is  about  two 
cents  a  pound,  and  there  are  many  who  say  that  this  pro- 
tection is  not  required.  This  appears  to  be  true  from  the 
fact  that  while  nearly  everybody  who  took  the  trouble  to  go 
before  the  Tariff  Commission  wanted  additional  protection 
for  his  manufactures,  the  American  Paper  Makers'  Union  came 
likewise,  at  Chicago,  but  made  no  plea  for  an  increase  of 
protection;  they  were  fully  satisfied. 

The  Philadelphia  publishers,  however,  make  this  insig- 
nificant duty  of  two  cents  ajpound  on  printing  paper  the 
pretext  for  demanding  not  only  the  retention  of  the  present  duty 
of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  foreign  books,  periodicals,  etc., 
but  they  actually  urge  its  increase -to  twenty-five  cents  per 
pound,  kindly  saying  that  "while  it  now  takes  three  weeks  to 
get  books  through  the  Custom-house,  it  would  not  require  an 
hour  to  weigh  and  deduct  for  tax". 
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A  large  portion  of  the  illustrated  newspapers,  magazines, 
pamphlets,  etc.,  which  are  now  being  imported  (not  to  speak 
of  cheaper  ones)  cost  in  Europe  only  about  sixteen  cents  a 
pound,  and  at  present  the  duty  is  therefore  (25  per  cent,  ad 
valorem)  equivalent  to  four  cents  a  pound  on  the  same. 

What  our  Philadelphia  protectionist  friends  want  is  an 
increase  of  duty  from  25  to  150  per  cent,  on  the  cost  price; 
in  other  words,  an  increase  of  500  per  cent,  over  and  above 
the  present  rate ! 

That  would  not  be  a  good  prospect  for  those  persons  who 
require  foreign  periodicals,  pamphlets,  books,  etc.,  that  are 
not  piratically  reprinted  in  the  United  States. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  international  mail  brings,  at 
the  moderate  rate  of  only  eight  cents  per  pound,  any  quantity 
of  such  newspapers,  magazines,  etc.,  not  only  from  Liverpool 
to  New  York,  from  Paris  to  Philadelphia,  nay,  from  Siberia, 
India,  or  any  other  country  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union  to 
the  remotest  "Star-route"  post-office  anywhere  in  these  United 
States,  without  the  assessment  of  a  single  cent  for  duty.  The 
Philadelphia  publishers  have  little  chance  that  Congress  will 
comply  with  their  wishes;  yet,  for  this  showing  of  unreasonable 
demands,  they  deserve  the  thanks  of  all  who  desire  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  duty  Oil  books.  (IheN.  Y,  Evening  Post,  Oct.  18,  1882.) 


Since  the  above  article  (based  upon  reports  in  the  Phila- 
delphia daily  papers)  appeared  in  the  Evening  Post,  the  'State- 
ment made  by  the  Philadelphia: Book  Trade  Association  to  the 
Tariff  Commission'  has  been  made  public.  We  extract  there- 
from the  following: 

"We  annex  a  memorandum  of  what  we  think  would  prove  a 

satisfactory  adjustment,  protecting  the  manufacturing  interest  without 
bearing  heavily  on  scholars  and  scientific  men  who  may  require  works 
in  foreign  languages  *)  and  old  books .... 

Suggestions  for  a  Tariff  on  Books. 

On  all  (!)  books,  periodicals,  pamphlets,  photograph  albums,  blank- 
books,  bound  or  unbound,  and  all  printed  matter,  engravings,  bound  or 


*)  Does  this  mean  jthat  books   in  foreign  languages  (all  other  than 
English)  are  to  be  exempt  from  duty  ? 
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unbound,  and  all  printed  matter,  engravings,  bound  or  unbound,  illu- 
strated books  and  papers,  and  maps  and  charts,  twenty  (20)  cents  per 
pound  weight. 

The  free  list  to  remain  as  it  now  stands. 

On  all  stereotyped  or  electrotyped  plates  and  casts  of  wood-cuts  a 
duty  of  twenty  (20)  cents  per  pound  weight." 

According  to  this  'Statement'  the  figures  quoted  in  the 
Evening  Post  should  be  corrected  from  150%  to  125%,  and  from 
500%  to  400%,  respectively. 


At  the  session  of  the  Tariff  Commission  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  Sept.  16,  W.  E.  Andrews,  of  Des  Moines,  manager  of 
the  Western  Newspaper  Union,  made  a  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject of  paper.  He  did  not  consider  the  tariff  on  paper  a 
burden  at  the  present  time,  "because  he  got  a  better  quality 
of  paper  for  the  same  money  that  he  would  have  to  pay  for 
Canadian  paper.  Still,  he  was  emphatically  of  the  opinion 
that  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  duty  on  paper,  and  that  its 
abolition  would  be  of  practical  benefit  to  the  consumers.  Its 
inability  and  inconsistency  were  shown  by  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ican paper  was  now  shipped  to  Canada  and  other  foreign 
countries.  He,  therefore,  suggested  that  wood  pulp  be  placed 

On  the  free  list.  (The  New  York  Times,  Sept.  17, 1882.) 
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